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THE  WANDERER, 

Ab.  XXX. 

Altbouoh  the  Wanderer  has 
not  frequently  quitted  the  gayer 
.walks  of  literature,  he  now  steps 
aside,  without  reluctance,  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  correspondent  who  conveys 
the  precepts  of  sound  morality  in  a 
jpure  and  ^gnihed  style.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  essay  ON  PLEASURE, 

.  should  receive  attentive  perusal  from 
all  who  arc  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  fashionable  .vices. 

A  pallid  youth,  beneath  a  shade, 

A  melancholy  scene  display’d :  < 

/His  mangled  face,  and  loathsome  stains 
Proclaim’d  the' poison  in  his  veins  ; 

‘He  raised  his  eyes,  he  smote  his  breast, 

.  He  wept  aloud  and  thus  address’d  : 

**  Forbear  the  Harlo^efaUe  embrace, 

**  Though  levidnees  vtear  an  anger » f  ace  j 
**  Be  vtise,  by  my  experience  taught  ,• 

“  I  die  alas  !  for  viant  of  thought. 

•*  COTTON. 

ReUgion  is  accused  of  insuffer¬ 
able  severity  ih  prohibiting  enjoys 
.merit  ;  and  the  old,  when  they  offer 
their  admonitions,  are  upbraided' 
with  having  forgotten  that  tliey 
once  were  young.  And  yet,  my 
readers,  to  what  do  the  restraints  of 
Religion  and  the  counsels  of  Age 
with  respect  to  pleasure^,  amount  ? 
They  may  be  all  comprised  in  a 
few  words  ;  <*  Neithkh  hurt 

yOURSF.LVES,  NOR  OTHERS**  by 
your  pursuit  o{  pleasure.  Within 
these  bounds  p'  amre  is  lar.ful ; 

VOL.  i.]  y 


beyond  them,  it  becomes  eriminal, 
because  it  Is  ruinous.  Are  these 
restraints  any  other  than  those  a 
wise  man  would  choose  to  impose 
on  himself^  Religion  or  Philos¬ 
ophy  calls  you  not  to  renounce 
plea.sure,  but  teaches  you  liow 
enjoy  it ;  instead  of  abridging  it, 
she  exhorts  you  to  pursue  it  with 
safety.  She  proposes  measures 
for  securing  its  possession  and  for 
prolonging  its  duration.  Though 
she  may  appear  to  contract  the 
bounds  of  enjoyment,  you  will, 
upon  reflection,  find,  that  is\  truth, 
she  enlarges  thtm :  what  is  de¬ 
lightful  in  human  enjoyment  she 
readily  allows ;  and  not  only  al¬ 
lows,  but '  heightens  by  that  grate¬ 
ful  relish,  which  a  good  conscience 
gives  to  every  pleasure;  and  not 
only  heightens,  but,  when  correct¬ 
ing  th^  excess  of  some  passions, 
gives  room  for  the  growth  of  others, 
j  Amid  the  turbulence  of  riot,  and  the 
fumes  of  intoxication,  unknow  n  arc 
the  pleasures  of  generous  friendship, 
heartfelt  love,  and  domestic  society; 
unknowm  the  conscious  satisfaction , 
which  accompanies  honourable  pur¬ 
suits,  and  the  justly  acquired  es¬ 
teem  of  those  who  surround  us. 

To  aim  at  a  constant  succession 
of  high  and  vivid  sensations-of  plea¬ 
sure  is  an  idea  of  happiness  alto¬ 
gether  chimerical ;  cairn  and  tem¬ 
perate  enjoyment  is  the  utmost  that 
U  allotted  to  man.  Beytfnd  this, 
we  struggle  in  vain  raitic  oui[ 
state  ;  and,  in  fact,  depress  ou^  joys 
by  endeavouring  to  heighten  them 
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Instead  of  th6si^  faBacious  holies  idlaki  thciF  {KBtf:^i\ds,  inieni/ierate 
pf  perpetual  fej^h’ity,  with  w'hich  filemure  ns  ten  thousands, 

the  world  would  allure  us,  &£L1gio;^  IJiow  Imjg  shall  it  be,  ere  the  fate  of 
confers  upon  us  a  cheerful  tranquil-  your  predecessors  in  the  same 
ity.  Instead  of  dazzling  us  with  course  teach  you  wisdom  ?  How 
meteors  of  joy,  which  sparkle  and  long  shall  the  experience  of  all  ages 
expire)  it  sheds  around  us  a  calm  continue  to  lift  its  voice  ttFvou  in 
-and  steady  light,  'Vain?  Meholditig  the  ocean,  on 

^  Uecollect  your  own  feelings ;  in-  which  you  are 
^re  on  what  pccasions  you  hayc  with  wrecks ;  are  npt  tlmse  fatal  sig- 
f^t  aatUfdction  ;  \vhethci*  nals  sufficient  to  \i4nWhish  )ou  of 

days  intermixed  with  pleasure  and  the  bidden  I'ock  ?  '*  ?T 

'  have  not  lefl^  behind  them  $  We  all  of  us  hai*e  experienced 

more  agreeable  i^memb‘mnce,  tham  the  effects  which  iiny  indisposition 
whole  nights  of  licentiousness  Sc  riotj.  of  the  ^body,  even  though  s^ght, 
Look  round  Vbu  on  the  world ;  re-  produce^  an'  exteimal  prosperiu . 
ilcct  on  the  different  societies  w’hich  Visit  the  gayest  and  most  fdftunite 
have  fallen  under  your  observ'ation ;  man  on  earth  only  with  slceplt^ss 
and  think,  who  among  them  enjoy  nights;  disorder  any  single  bfgan 
life  to  most  advantage;  whether  of  the  senses;  corrode  but  bncx)f 
they,  who  encircled  by  gay  coim  the  least  of  his  nerves ;  and  you 
panions,  are  constantly  fatiguing  shall  presently  see  all  his  ^le€y 
themselves  in  quest  of ///eaiwrr  ;  or  vanish;  you  Shall  hear' hhn  tbm- 
they  to  whom  pleasure  comes  pUdn,  that  he  js  a  mi5(^hlc“'civa- 
^oughty  in  the  course  of  active,  viil-  turc‘,  and'Lxpress  his  tlivy  of  the 
tuous,  and  manly  life  ?  pe.^  iant  and  the  cottager.  *‘An^  can 

It  is  an  invariable  law  of  our  pre-  you  believe,  that  a  disease  in  the 


sent  condition,  that  every  pleasur^  soul- is  leis  fatal  to  enjoyment  than  a 
which  is  pursued  to  exem,  convert^  ,diacase  in  the  aiiimal  frame;  or  that 
itself  to  a  poison.  In  all  the  pleuj-  a  sound  mind  is  not  as  essential  as  a 
surcs  of  sense,  it  is  apparent,  that  to  tlic  happiness  of  man  ? 

only  wl'.cn  indulged  •anthin  certain  l^t  us  rate  ^ilsuul  gratifications 
//mir.?,  they  confer  No  as  high  as  wc  please;  we  shall 

sooner  do  w  e  pass  the  line,  w'hich  be  made  to  feel  that  the  seat  of  en* 
tcmperanfct  has  drawn,  than  penii-  joy ment  is  in  the  soul.  *  | 

cious  effects  come  fonvard  and  shew  ,  The  riian  *  of  moderation’  tlloae 
them  selves.  Could  I  lay  open  to  brings  to  *11  tlie  natural  |ipd  inno- 

your  \iew  the  monuments  of  death,  cent  .pleasures,  th%t  ' sound  ‘uncor- 
they  Would  read  a  lecture  bn  mod-  nipted  relish,  which  gives  him  a 
•c*ration,  much  more  powerful  than  much  fuller  enjoyment  of  them 
any  that  the  most  eloqU(;r,t  writers  than  the  pallid  and  vitiated  appetite 
^can  give.  You  would  behold  UiC  of  the  voluptuary  can  allow  him  to 
p^ayes,  peopled  with  the  victims  of  know'.  He  culls  the  flower  of  eve* 
intemperance.  You  would  behold  ry  allowable  gratificaiion,'*'  without 
those  enumbtrs  of  darkness  hung  dwelling  upon  it,  until  its  sweetness 
Toudd  ^oii  ‘eyeiy  side,  with  the  be  lost.  He  stops  at  the  point  be* 
Hrpphics  of  luxury,  drunkenness,  fore  enjoyment  degenerates  into 
and  Sensuality.  So  nupierous.  disgust,  and  pleasure  is  converted 
w'ould  ^ou  find  (hose  victims  to  in-  into  pain.  Moderate  and  simple 
iquily,  that  it  may  be  safely  asscit-  pleasures  relish  hig!i  with  the  tern* 
Vd,  where  war  or  pestilence  have  pcr.ite  ;  w'hereas  it  is  great  fortuiiC 
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does  not  return  magic  circle,  within  which  you  are- 
disgusted*^  even  ’from  a  feast.  In  at  present  held.  Reject  the  ]x)ison— 
the  pleasures  which  are?  regulate<l  ed  cup,  which  the  enchantress 
i/y  inddeMion,  be^des,  there  is  al-  pleasure  holds  up  to  your  lips.. 
ways  that  (^ghfitywhich  goes  along  Draw  aside  the  veil,  which  she 
with'innpcehce*.  No  man  need  to  throws  over  your  eyes.  You  will 
be  -ashamed  of  them.  They  are  Aen  see  other  'objects,  than  you 
uonsistentv with  ^honour ;  with  the  now  behold.  You  will  see  an  abyss 
favour  of  God  and  of  man.  Rut  opening  below  your  feet.  ’  You  will, 
♦be  sensualist,  who  disdiuns  all  re-  sec  virtue  and  ‘  temper  akcE 
:nraibt  in  his- pleasufes,  is  odious  in  marking  out  the  road,  which  con- 
the  public  eye.  His  vices  become  ducts  fo  iri/c/f/zciVy.  You  will  he* 


gross ;  his  character  tontemptible  ;  enabled  to  discern,  that  the  world  is 
he  ends  in  bcii^  a  burt^  to  him-  enjoyed  to  advantage  by  none,  but 
self  and  society.  ^  '  such  a.s  follow  those  divine  guides  ; 

By  unhappy  excesses, how  many  consider  “Pleasure  as. 

amiabje  xjispositipns  have  been  cor-  ******  seasokiko,  put  not  as  ufe. 
ni^te.rf  or  destroyed?  How  many  business  of  life.*'  ^  •  • 

rising  capacliies  and  powers  have  ■ 

been  suppressed  ?  HoW^  many  flat- 
I!  tering  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  A*b.  2. 

I  have  been  totally  cxtiiiguishtd  ?  ‘  The  objection  against  Mr.  Brv- 

»fn-  W  Who  but  must  di-op  a  tear  over  hu-  ant’s  system,  bcrimse  of  its  endan-- 
i  nature,  when  he  beholds  that  |  gei-ing  the  Cluistian  religion,  we 

I  moniing,  wluch  arose  so  bright,  j  have  found  to  be  destitute  of  solid- 
1  can  overcast  with  such  untimely  dailt-  j  itj.,  and  Mr.  U.  is  perfectly  clear 
'  ness ;  that  good  humour,.,  which  f,.om  every  possible  impuuticn . 

nab  a  !  once  captivated  all  hearts ;  that  vi-  ^v^ich  could  be  attached  to  the  sup-  • 
rthat  yacity,  which  sparkled  in  every  |  pon  of  an  opinion  savouring  of  in- 

■las  a  company;  those  alnlities,  which  (jdelity.  The  life  of  Mr.  11.  has 

man .  ^  fitted  for  adorning  tire  highest  been  an  unequivocal  proof,  of  a  coi.r  • 

’  elation,  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  j  tem-y  (igctj-jne  ;  liis  labours  in  theol-- 

snail  I  i  oflowsensnalky;  and  one  who  was  logy  have  been  gigantic,  ;md  his. 
ol  Ij  formed  for  running  the  fair  career .  mind  has  always  been  bent  towards . 

I  of  life  in  the  midst  of  public  esteem,  the  establishment  of  truth. 

Mose  1  cut  off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  yet  notwithstanding  Urese  facts . 
1  umo-  I  of  his  course,  or  sunk,  for  the  whole  Mr.  Bryant  has  been  so  sdolently 
rmcor- 1  of  it,  into  insignificancy  and  con-  opposcd,thattheauthorofthePur- 
him»l  tempt!  These,  O  sinful  pleasure,  suits  of  Literature  found  it  requisite 

erite  ^  '•  1°  defend  him.  “  Some  perswis,*’ 

to  Retreat  <hen,  from  your  dishon-  says  he,  “  have  even  declared  that 
:  Durable  courses,  yc  who,  by  licen-  Mr.  Bryant  had  no  right  to  touch 
tiousness,  extravagance,  and  vice,  .the  subject,  that  nothing  can  be 
y  are  abusers  of  the  world !  You  arc  more  contrary  to  reason  than  to  sup- 

degrading,  you  are  ruining  your- i  pose,  that  the  existence  of  a  city 
hitot  ycRi  arc  grossly  misemploy- I  and  a  war,  of  which  we  have  read' 

vertedl  mistake  with  delight  from  our  boyish  days, 

uu  interest.  Awake  then  to  could  l>e  called  in  question.  They 

^''tein*  P'irauits  of  men  of  virtue  and  allow  the  amplification  of  poetry, 
f  rtuiic  !  Break  loose  from  that  and  its  embellishments,  and  even. 


of  low  sensuality  ;  -and  one  who  was  |  Qgy  t^^ve  been  gigi'.ntic,  :j^d  his . 
formed  for  running  the  fair  career  mind  has  always  been  bent  towards . 
of  life  in  the  midst  of  public  esteem,  establishment  of  truth, 
cut  off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginiung  Yet  notwithstanding  Uiese  facts . 
of  his  course,  or  sunk,  for  the  whole  Mr.  Bryant  has  been  so  violently 
of  it,  into  insignificancy  and  con-  opposed^  that  the  author  of  the  Pur- • 
tempt !  These,  O  sintul  pleasure,  ’  suits  of  Literature  found  it  requisite 
i  are  thy  trophies  I  to  defend  him.  “  Some  perswis,*’ 

!  Retreat  <hen,  from  your  dishon-  says  he,  “  have  even  declared  that 
i  curable  courses,  yc  who,  by  licen-  Mr.  Bryant  had  no  right  to  touch 
tiousness,  extravagance,  and  vice,  .the  subject,  that  nothing  can  be 
are  abusers  of  the  world !  You  arc  more  contrary  to  reason  than  to  sup- 
j  degrading,  you  are  ruining  your- 1  pose,  that  the  existence  of  a  city 
Bel  yes;  yo\i  arc  grossly  misemploy-  |  and  a  war,  of  which  we  have  read  * 
ing  the  gifts  of  God ;  and  mistake  with  delight  from  our  boyish  days, 
i  your  true  interest.  Awake  then  to  could  l>e  called  in  question.  They 
\  the  pursuits  of  men  of  virtue  and  allow  the  amplification  of  poetry, 
j  honour^  Break  loose  from  that  and  its  embcllishmerhs,  and  even. 
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history.  It  is  scarcely  entitled  to ' 
notice.  What  was  Troy  I  with 
what  part  of  histoi7  is  it  cfjnnected  ? 
Isjiot  the  Trojan  war  anir^sulated 
obUtaryfact  7  If  it  were  done  away, 
is  any  historical  event  whatever 
made  to  fall  with  it?  When  it  is 
stated,  that  four  hundred  and  thirty 
ships  (no  matter  of  what  size)  were 
employed  by  the  Grecians  in  the 
Trojan  war  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  only  eighty-nine  in  the  Pclo- 
ponnessian  war  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  is  this  matter  of  sen- 
ouf  history  ?  Is  not  the  whole  ff/Zotr- 
cd  to  pass  the  bounds  of  any  proba¬ 
bility  but  that  of  the  poet  ?’* 

In  addition  to  these  arpruments, 
the  reviewers  justify  Mr.  Bryant  by 
the  question,  “  whether  those  who 
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A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Frederic 
Schiller,  the  Gerni an  Dramatist  i 
condensed  from  the  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine.  Concluded. 

His  Don  Carlos,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  during  his  residence  at  Dres¬ 
den,  was  soon  interrupted.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  read  every  thing  that  related 
to  Philip ;  the  library  of  Dresden 
afforded  him  abundant  materials; 
and  he  became  imperceptibly  so 
deeply  interested,  that  he  neglected 
poetry  for  a  time,  and  maintained 
an  ’  intimate  connection  with  the 
Muse  of  History,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  his  “  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  Spanish 


whole  ;  and  most  of  them  give  up  ' 
the  grand  confederacy  of  the  Grec¬ 
ian  states  at  that  early  period,  and 
the  remote  alliances  with  Rhodes, 
Epirus  and  Thrace.'  They  do  not 
‘  credit  the  ten  yearn'  preparation  for 
war,  nor  the  ten  years*  duration  of 
it,  nor  the  thousand  ships  atid  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men.  They  hesi¬ 
tate  at  the  story  at  Aulis ;  and 
seem  to  doubt  whether  Iphigenia 
were  turned  into  a  hind,  and  Hecu¬ 
ba  afterwards  into  a  shc-dog :  and 
’  they  make  other  great  concessions. 
But,  in  doing  this,  they  act  the 
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(^vecnment.”  The  preceding  his¬ 
torians  of  Germany  had  been  less 
attentive  to  the  beautiful  Muse  of 
History  than  to  the  dull  spuit  ol 
chronicles :  he  united  German  in¬ 
dustry  With  the  elegtmce  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

At  Leipzig,  or  rather  at  Gohlis; 
a  charming  village  near  that  city, 
where  he  passed  a  summer  with 
Mr.  Goschen,  he  continued  and 
completed  his  Don  Carlos.  Jinger, 
a  writer  whose  premature  decease 
Comedy  still  deplores,  resided  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  summer  at  Gohlis, 
and  tliey  contracted  a  mutual 
friendship  for  each  other  ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  lively  company  of  the 
comic  had  no  small  degree  of  in¬ 
fluence  over  our  tragic  poet,  whose 
tone  of  mind  was  at  tliat  time  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  uncommon  vivacity. 

From  Leipzig  Schiller  returned 
to  Weimar,  the  residence  of  so  ma¬ 
ny  men  of  genius.  Here  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  fiiendship  of  Wieland, 
and  likewise  of  M.  Von  Wollzogcn, 
whose  sister  he  afterwards  married. 

Some  years  afterwards  Schiller 
was  appointed  professor  of  hbtory  at 
Jena,  and  he  taught  that  science  with 
almost  unexampled  applause.  At 
a  later  period  he  likewise  held  lec¬ 
tures  on  aesthetics.  Were  we  to 
describe  the  scholar  striving  with 
the  utmost  zeal  to  attain  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  perfection,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  shew  how  he 
learned  Greek  of  ^hutz ;  bow,  in- 
f  stigated  by  Reinhold,  he  indeiatigi.- 
bly  studied  the  criticism  of  Kant, 
and  made  himself  iadmattcly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  poets  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  nations. 

That  he  might  be  able  to  study 
and  to  labour  with  less  interruption, 
he  reversed  the  order  of  nature. 
Nig^jt,  when  all  the  bustle  of  life  is 
over,  tvhen  universal  silence  pre- 
Vidls,  when  the  attention  is  not 
F  2 


drawn  off  by  exterior  objects,  and  ’ 
all  the  energies  of  the  niintl  n.ay  be  * 

exerted  with  undivided  fciLC - 

Night,  with  its  profound  rcpoce, . 
its  sacred  stillness,  i.nii  subiinic  ■ 
tranquillity,  w’as  more  agreeable  to , 
liim  than  noisy  distracting  day, . 
However  singular  K  may  api>t*ar,  it 
is  not  t!*j  less  tme,  that  in  the 
evening  he  might  be  found  at  Lis 
breakfast,  and  at  midnight  deej.lv 
engaged  in  business.  The  stamp 
of  midnight  is  in  fact  strikingly  im¬ 
pressed  on  many  of  l.is  composi¬ 
tions.  By  this  conduct  he,  alas  ! 
abridged  his  cheerfulness,  liis  plea-  - 
sures,  and  even  Ids  life. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive 
what  the  Academy  possessed  in 
Scluller.  In  the  year  1796  he  rc»- 
ccived  a  regular  hononu  y  professor- . 
ship,  with  a  salary  of  .two  hundred 
dollars,  w  hich  after  he  left  Jena  was 
continued  to  be  paid  by  the  Duke 
of  Weimar,  and  was  augmented  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  death. 
Meanwhile  Goethe,  who  had  be¬ 
come  the  friend  of  Schiller,  endea¬ 
voured  to  restore  him  to  liie  and  iis 
enjoyments.  Jena,  Ivc  perceived, 

[  was  not  the  place  for  this  pui  ix^se  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  him  ta 
a  region  of -greater  fi*cedora,  and  ho 
invited  him  to  Weimar. — 'riua  re- 
mov^  had  tlie  dcsh'ed  efi’cct.  ,  lie 
appeared  to  be  again  atiacjvtd  to 
life  by  more  pleasing  lies,  was 
completely  happy  in  Ids  domestic 
circle,  among  his  children. 

This  cheerful  tone  pervades  aii 
the  works  he  composeHl  in  the  lat- . 
ter  years  of  Ids  life  at  V,  eimav : 
they  arc  not  the  ofTspiiiig  of  som¬ 
bre  midnight,  but  the  productions 
of  genial  day.  Among  these  was 
his  “  Maid  of  Orleans,”  wldeh  gain¬ 
ed  him  additional  reputation  ;  an 
cye-winiess  to  the  firet  representa¬ 
tion  of  it  observes,  that  when  the' 
play  was  over,  aii  tluongcd  out, oil 
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the  house  to  see  him.  The  exten¬ 
sive  space  from  the  theatre  to  the 
Ranstadt  gate  was  crowded  with 
people,  lie  came  out,  and  in  a 
moment  a  passage  was  cleared. 

Hats  off  I**  exclaimed  a  voice : 
the  requisition  was  universally  com¬ 
plied  with  ;  and  thus  the  poet  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  multitudes  of  ad¬ 
miring  spectators,  who  all  stood  un¬ 
covered,  while  parents  in  the  back 
ground  raised  theirchildren  in  their 
arms,  ttnd  cried — “  That  is  Schiller.” 

Schiller  was  tall,  and  rather 
slender.— Even  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Jena  his  body  seemed  to 
suffer  from  the  exertions  of  his 
mind  :  his  face  was  pale,  and  his 
cheeks  hollow  ;  but  silent  enthusi¬ 
asm  sparkled  in  his  animated  eye, 
and  his  high  open  forehead  an¬ 
nounced  the  character  of  profound 
reflection.  His  whole  demeanour 
was  calculated  to  excite  confidence. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  of  reserve, 
nothing  of  pride,  haughtiness,  or 
affectation ;  every  expression  was 
marked  with  such  candour  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  unfolded  such  excellent 
qualities  of  the  heart,  that  before 
you  had  passed  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  his  company,  you  felt  as  if  you 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  for 
years. 

Sickness  attacked  him  early,  and 
here  his*  medical  attainments  were 
prejudicial  to  him  instead  of  prov¬ 
ing  advantageous,  for  they  made 
him  too  attentive  to  his  body  and 
its  changes,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  rcj>ose  so  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  his  health.  .A 
premature  report  of  his  death  was 
cipciilat(jd  in  the  public  journals ; 
but  when  it  ptoved  unfounded  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  hi  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Count  Schimmelmann, 
secured  to  him  a  pension  for  life. 

He  died  in  May  1805.  Durinj 
Hs  ill'uess  he  v/as  quite  dcbuov.s, 


spoke  much  concerning  soldiers 
and  the  tumults  of  war,  but  still 
more  frequently  pronounced  the 
name  of  Lichtenberg,  in  ■whose 
works  he  had  a  short  time  before 
been  reading.  Towards  noon  he 
became  more  composed,  and  fell 
into  a  gentle  slumber,  from  which 
he  awoke  once  more  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  faculties  for  a  short 
time,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
to  take  a  painful  farewell,  and  to  de¬ 
sire  that  his  body  might  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  earth  ■without  any 
pomp,  in  the  most  private  and  sim¬ 
ple  manner.  He  w'as  even  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  said,  ‘  Now  life  is  perfectly 
clear  to  me :  many  things  are  now 
plain  and  distinct.’  He  soon  after¬ 
wards  sunk  again  into  a  slumber, 
from  which  he  never  more  aw’okc. 

“  His  body  was  opened :  the 
lungs  were  Ibund  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  the  chambers  of  the 
heart  were  nearly  filled  up,  and  the 
gall  was  uncommonly  distended. 
An  accurate  cast  of  his  skull  was 
taken  for  Dr.  Gall.  Hb  funeral 
was  fixed  for  Sunday,  but  as  his 
body  advanced  too  rapidly  to  cor¬ 
ruption,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
inter  him  in  the  night  between  Sa- 
jturday  and  Sunday.  According  to 
:  his  own  desire,  he  was  to  have  been 
carried  to  the  grave  by  artisans, 
but  several  ycjung  literati  and  artists, 
desirous  of  evincing  their  love  and” 
^respect  to  their  distinguished  col-, 
league  even  in  death,  relieved  them 
Trom  that  duty.  Among  these 
friends  of  the  immortal  poet  ■were 
Professor  Voss  and  the  painter 
Jagjemann.  In  profound  and  so- 
.Icrnn  silence  the  coffin  was  beme 
to  the  clmrch  yard  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  one.  The  sky 
WuS  entirely  overcast,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  rain  ;  the  blustering  wind  rushed, 
tiwffilly  through  the  ancient  roofs 
of  the  vaults,  and  the  trophies 
‘grcajied. — P’.it  r.o  socner  was 
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colFui  placed  before  the  vault,  than 
the  wind  suddenly  dissipated  the 
l^loomy  clouds  ;  the  Moon,  in  mild 
lajesty,  burst  forth,  and  threw  her 
rst  beams  on  the  coffin  with  the 
recious  relies.  They  were  carried 
into  the  vault,  the  Moon  again  veil¬ 
ed  herself  in  clouds,  and  the  wind 
roared  with  augmented  violence. 

«  Schiller  has  certainly  left  be* 
[jind  works  worthy  of  the  press. 
Among  these  is  a  finished  perform¬ 
ance  entitled  “  The  Expedition  of 
Bacchus  to  India.**  His  latest 
f.ragedy,  Attila,**  is  not  completed, 
ilis  papers  promise  a  rich  harvest 
kbr  universal  history.  His  respect¬ 
ed  brother-in-law  the  privy-coun-^ 
scllor  V” on  VV ollzogen,  perhaps  with 
iioethe’s  assistance,  will  undoubted 
take  the  necessary  measures  for 
firing  this  rich  treat  to  the  world.** 

Schiller  did  not  die  rich.  He 
was  neither  naixow-mindcd  nor 
prosaic  enough  to  scrape  money  to¬ 
gether.  As  the  master  of  a  family, 
in  which  he  maintained  the  utmost 
regularity,  his  conduct  was.unblem- 
ished  :  he  was  an  excellent  husband, 
and  the  father  oif  four  children.  But 
the  state  of  his  health,  and  his  en¬ 
tire  mode  of  life,  which  was’  rfegu- 
latcd  by  the  rooted  disorders  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  rendered 
necessary  a  proporiionably  greater 
€Xj)cnsc,  though  in  his  exterior  he 
observed  the  utmost  simplicity,  and 
was  a  decided  enemy  to  ostenta¬ 
tion.  Schiller  was  made  a  citizen 
of  France,  and  was. elevated  by  the 
Fmperor  to  the  rank  of  a  nobleman 
of  the  German  empire.  Both 
these  privileges  were  conferred  un¬ 
solicited.  During  the  last^  four 
years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Wei¬ 
mar,  in  a  house  of  his  own,  situated 
in  tin  alley  that  runs  thrdu^  tlic 
midst  of  the  town,  and  combining  a 
variety  of  convenienciesV  'The 
purchase  of  this  house,  and' the 
ciegajit  style  in  which  he  furnislied 


it,  cost  him  considerable'  sums.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  his  pen-, 
sion  was  increased  by  the  Duke,, 
but  in  return  he  performed  very 
essential  services  to  the  theatre.  He 
suffered  all  his  plays  to  be  first  re-, 
presented  there,  for  which  he  re-, 
quired  no  compensation,  and  acted' 
on  all  occasions  in  the  most  disin¬ 
terested  manner. 

The  hereditary  Princess  of' 
Weimar  has  not  a  little  increased 
the  enthusiasm  which  every  heart  • 
feels  for  her,  by  the  declaration  that  ^ 
she  will  provide  for  SchiUer’s  two., 
sons. 

For  the  Emerald. 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS 
JnJ  Original  Rtmarh. 

Garrulity  is  no  slight  disturber^ 
of  domestic  quiet.  The  following 
strictures  though  severe  arc  elegant , 
and  contain,  a  metaphor  wdl  carried  * 
through,  r  .f 
w  Persons  who  are  trifling,  tedi¬ 
ous  and  incessant  talkers,  and  who 
hurry  down  the  stream  of  loquacity 
without  ballast  or  rudder,  convince 
us  that  tjieir  speeches  originate  in 
the  mouth  and  not  in  the  under- , 
standing.  .  It  is  observed  that  the 
tongues  of  babblers  should  not 
^  pennitted  to  fiotat  loose  and  free 
m  their  uvniths,  but  should  be  re- . 
strained  aucT  directed  by  the  strong 
and  deeply  fixed  anchors  of  judge- . 
ment  and  discretion.**- 
An  Epigram  .may.  further  shew.,^ 
tbe  foUy  of  t:x)  froquent  speaking. . 

./  BecauBc  rm  ‘lijcnt,  for  a. fool,. 

r  Beau  C/incAer  dofo  me  teke  ;  '  ^ 

1  l^ow  heU  o|io,Jbijv.Burer,ru)e, 

^  For — 1  heard  diuckq^  speak.  ’ 

Thert'  'are  some  persons,  from  - 
'Srliose  conversatioTT  wc  retire  w  ith 
a  thorcRTgh  conviction  of  the  exis- 

a  vacuum-.  ^  >2^  . 
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The  plajput  qJ rmaU  umnt. 

'  A  lawyex  uith  great  knowledge, 
great  sophistry,  at^  no  justice  ;  -  an 
cxnment  physician,  with  little  skill 
or  conduct ;  a  preacher  without 
any  conscience  ;  a  politician  with¬ 
out  principles ;  and  a  man  of  kttere 
who  etemaHy  dogmatizes. 

Selim  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
was  the  first'  emperor  that  shaved 
his  beard  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  contrary  to  the  Koran  and 
the  received  custom  ;  and  being,  re¬ 
primanded  by  the  Mufli,  he  answer¬ 
ed,  “  That  he  did  it  to  prevent  his 
vizier’s  having  any  thing  to  lead 
him  by.”  , 

Impromptu. 

J’ftvouerai  sans  peine  avec  vous 
Que  tou8  les  poetes  sont  foui, 

MaU  sachant  bien  ce  que  vous  etes» 
Tout  les  fous  ne  sont  pas  poetes. 

The  above  has  been  happily. trans¬ 
lated  as  follows  ;  ‘  ,  ! 

Sir,  I  admit  your  general  rule. 

That  everj"  poet  is  a  fool : 

But  you  yourself  may  serve  to  ^lov  Hj 
That  every  fool  is  not  a  poet.  | 

Charity. 

Herodes,  a  celebrated  Athenian 
philosopher,  one  day  relieved  a 
man,  by  granting  him  the  suSsis- 
tcnce  of  a  montli.  “  I  know  this 
man,”  says  he  “  affects  the  garb 
and  manners  of  a  philosophCT,  to  be  j 
a  knave  and  an  impostor  ;  hut  1  give 
him  my  charity  as,  though  hr  has 
lost  the  diaracter  of  humanity  it  is 
not  for  me  to  .di!>pense  with  itsieel- 

ings.”-  '  -  ■ 

Frem  fir  Mqmhty  Magazine, 

In  the  Asiatic  Kesearches  is  a 
translation  of  an  Indian  grant  of 
land  which  was  madcLrixiut  the  year 
of  our  I.ardt  So  stron^xiid 

the  warmth  of  .  their  ppetical  imag¬ 
inations  incqrporate.uself  wUh  eve¬ 
ry  production  of  the  Oriental  wri¬ 
ters,  that  even  in  this  simple 4cgal 
trjLnsaction  we  meet  with  a  string 


fjof  moral  sentiments  clothed  in  ele. 
vated  metaphorical  language,  and 
Worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
philosophical  strains  of  Simonides 
or  l'hcx>gnu.  1  have  rendered  a  few 
of  these  sentences .  into  EiiglisK 
verse,  and  will  here  present  them, 
m  onler  toiiiiistratB  the  comparison 
I  have  made 

UnthiiIki^va  yitHith,  life's  first  impet. 

uoufl  stage,  ^  [age, 

Too  oft  partakes  the  s  rift  approach  of 
Woos  to  nis  arms  tlie  tyrant  or  Ids  race, 
And  dies,,  erapoison'd  by  the  foul  cm- 
brace.  [foei 

This  frame  of  man  three  unrclcntinf; 
Besiege  with  sure,  variety  of  woes  ; 
Death  and  old-age  their  blasting  force 
unite  [arch's  might; 

Against  the  peasant's  toil  and  mon. 
The  third,  ordain'd  by  hostile  pow'n 
aboTW, 

Is  separation  from  friends  we  love. 
That  pang  strikoa  deepest  in  the  humai 
heart. 

That  bitter  anguish,  when  wc  say— 

*  We  part”— 

The  moment  when  our  lipt  pronounce 
— “  Farewell  1” 

|s  as  the  faH  from  upper  heav*n  to  hell.  | 
The  life  of  man,  and  all  his  glitt'ring  ; 
joys,  [toys ; 

Are  the  most  frail  of  Nature's  frailest 
Like  rain-drnps  trembling  on  the  leafy 
spray. 

The  gale  scarce  breathes,  and  scatters 
‘  them  away. 

The  iniseiies  of  paxtii^  and  of 
absence  have  in  all  ages  afiorded  an 
ample  theme  to  the  amorous  muse 
in  her  tendercst  and  most  melan- 
clioly  moods ;  and  there  is  no  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  descriptions  more 
natural,  or  that  come  more  home 
to  the  softest  fechngs  of  the  human 
heart,  occpir  to  us  in  the  wridngs 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  poets. 
It  is  alhided  to  in  the  foregoing 
verses  with  all  the  waimth  and  force 
of  Asiatic  imagery.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  it  api>ears  to  us  in  a  style 
of  playful  gallantry,  resembling  the 
fighter  cooiposidons  of  our  own  a(>;c 
and  country  ;  yet  there  is  no  lover 
I  who  has  not  more  Ukoi  once  c^epe  ri- 
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eiice%  i^Bttiont  wctj  nmilar  tol 
those  wluch  it  desciibesy  when  thei 
avocationt  of  busioesst  or  the  coin<f 
mandt  of  parents,  have  (breed 
him  his  unwilling  consent  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  banishment. 

When  1  lefl  theCf  Lore !  t- swore 
Not  to  tee  that  face  again 
For  a  forlni^t’s  space  or  more  t 
But  Che  cruel  oath  was  rain, 
j  Since  the  next  day  I  pass'd  from  thee 
I  Wu  a  loog  year  of  misery. 

I  .  Oh  then,  for  thy  lover  pray 
I  Every  gentler  deity, 

Not  in  too  nice  scales  to  a’eigh 
That  constrMned  perjury  \ 

And  thou !  Oh  pity  my  despau- ! 

Heav'n's  rage,  and  thine,  1  cannot  bear. 

On  account  of  the  strong  afiinity 
in  sentiment'  of  the  foregoing  epi¬ 
gram  to  many  of  our  mc^em  love- 
songs,  I  have  given  it  such  a  form 
of  verse  in  my  translation  as  might 
render  the  resemblance  more  com¬ 
plete  to  the  car  of  an  Englbh  rea¬ 
der  ;  and  the  same  reason  led  me 
to  adopt  the  peculiar  metre  in  which 
I  present  the  following 

*  Why  will  Melissa,  young  atMl  fair. 

Still  her  virgin-love  deny. 

When  ev'ry  motion,  ev’ry  air. 

The  passion  of  her  soul  declm. 

And  g^ve  her  words  the  lie  ? 

Thst  panting  breast,  that  broken  sigh. 
And  those  limbs  that  feebly  fail, 
And.that  dark  hollow  round  her  eye, 
The  mark  of  Cupid's  archery. 

Too  plainly  tell  the  tale. 

But  oh,  thou  God  of  soft  desire. 

By  thy  mother,  thron'd  above,  ^ 

Oh  let  not  pity  quench  thine  ire, 

^  Till,  yielding  to  thy  fiercest  fire, 

She  cries,  at  length,  “  I  love  !" 

•  Women  in  their  nature  are  more 
gay  and  joyous  than  men  ;  whether 
it  be  that  their  blood  is  more  refin¬ 
ed,  their  fibres  more  delicate,  and 
their  animal  spirits  more  light  and 
volatile  ;  or  whether,  as  some  have 
imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind 
of  sex  in  the  very  soul,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine.  As  vivacity 
is  the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is  that 


of  men.  TlieF  should  each  of 
them,  therefore,  keefi  a  rvatch  upon 
^the  particular  biat  which  nature  has 
fixed  in  their  minds,  that'  it  may 
"Inot  draw  too  mucA,  and  lead  them 
3out  of  the  paths  of  reason.  This 
^11  certainly  happen,  if  the  one  in 
•every  word  and  action  affects  the 
icharacter  of  being  rigid  and  severe, 
land  tlie  other  that  of  being  brisk 
land  gay.  Men  should  l^ware  of 
Jbetng  captivated  by.  a  sort  of  savage 
! philosophy— Women  by  a  thought* 
♦less  gallantry.  Where  these  pre- 
jeautions  are  not  observed,  the  man 
iofren  degenerates  into  a  cynic  ;  the 
woman  into  a.  coquette  the  man 

grows  sullen  and  morose  ;  the  wo* 
man  impertinent  and  fantastical. 

The  foBowing  beautifully  solemn  arid 
impreasive  Hymn,  extracted  firoxn- 
Carrot  Northern  Summer,  is  said  to  be 
recited  over  tike  dead  b^y  of  a  Rus> 
•ian,  previous  to  its  inhumation. 

Oh  !  what  is  life  ?  a  blossom  I  a 
vapour  or  dew  of  the  morning  I  Ap¬ 
proach  and  contemplate  the  grave. 
Where  now  is  the  frraceful  form  I 
where  is  youth  !  where  the  organs 
of  sight !  and  where  the  beauty  of 
complexion  I 

“  What  lamentation  and  wailing, 
and  mourning, and  struggling,  when 
the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body  ! 
Human  life  seems  altogether  vani¬ 
ty  ;  a  transient  shadow :  the  A-frf/i  cf 
error  j  'the  uncn'ailing  labour  of  im¬ 
agined  existence  ;  let  us  therefore  fly 
from  every  corruption  of  the  m  orld, 
that  we  may  inherit  tlie  kingdom 
of  heaven.' 

“  Thou  mother  of  the  sun  that 
never  sets  ;  Parent  of  Gcd,  we  be¬ 
seech  thee,  intercede  with  thy  divine 
offspring,  that  he  who  bath  depart¬ 
ed  hence,  may  enjoy  repose  with 
the  souls  of  the  just.  Unblemished 
I  Virgin  I  may  he  enjoy  the  eternal 
inheritance  of  heaven  in  the  abodes 
of  the  righteous/’  ^ 
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^p»\ni>4CTvXHiigTpn:iK:a«r  •#  i* 

Till  LO  jrp«ll  .TA.111  tOSI'f  OK.  iLtSX&» 
^  #W/  'tDrtuu.^A{  loose,  robe  :o6  uiv> 
(Wtsf;4  crmyc  o^erA  dfetf  of^prWjte^l^’ii 
oc^a^'cenct*  esibrmderedf^^omid  with 
^uver;  the  slpevcB.quI^ plsini  anthem* 
b^bldered  to  correspond  trith  the  dress. 
A'Xi*rik  of  »ilv«rt%’oriitr^,  sdomtd  »dth 
or  coraeiians’^'  Whiter g|ooei  and 
shoea^A  rqiiM  drc4#/oL^aie  muidiB 
over  white  aarceneti^Braadlace  let-in 
dpwQ  the  front  and  rgiu^d  the  bottom, 


Thaivc 


wiprsar  'MyiiW*.iiar|0ii,  l^4AiS«Bw  and* 
>rofessor  of  Bclie^^  Retire  a  find 
n  the^Uniyefsl^  of  St.  Aodcc^t'Si  have 

)een  pulj^ishcd  ni  Vol^.  6c^>*p^ 

The  ^  91  **  an .  Xccohhl  .^f 

he  life  an^J  Ij-iptiJjs*  Sf  James  ile^tic, 
L.  L.  D.  l)L  two  VoliimiM  ^  q«iarto, 
sxpecteA  «  ik  Af)ril.’  1  .  .  . 


qpifftxpoa^ifrojsu 

iM.lKCJk  PuMished, 
;  or. 


'  ■  .  Carr,  aathor  ot  tne^**  stran^r 

over  white  .e^net.-Brcai»c.  let-ii.  ,*  v  H*' 

rWnthc  front  iu,a  rQU.tdthe  bouom,  .'.  , 

i-he  boMn.  quite  pUin.  trimmed  witli  The  Poems  6fO«.«,.m  the  «.pn»l 
a’qaiUing  of  Le,  £>d  oriiamented'tvitt  Gaelic  are  m^siclvr.ble  forwardiiess, 
a  meda&ow.or.broach.  A  lonK-ailk  *"<>  w«  •!;«<*•  r  »Ppe!«r.  »ocomp»n>ed- 

.*.,'S.d  Mi^.:  iWrSi-. 

J!feod:fl»«de,,t3V_A’tw*M;  made  u  *5',  T-  4 

«fa»  Iwfita  shawl,  ornamented  in^teiit  i  '>“  •»  »»>•  If’*^  »nd 

withameddtlon.  Aturbnnofverwabin  fc"** 

BWsKn,  finished  with  a.lmip  end  Asm 

tl.e  t^-A  smaU  rMwd  cap  .dthin  >^‘0  ^bibd  avie*  otrhc 

mus^  the  front  ornamented.  w|lh  »n4pdncss ofthe  De.ty,soeroment!;r 
a  t  •  s  ,r.i  a  ___j  dirplaved  m  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 


:  t,?njpn  ii 
,  '^mir  c 


of  the^  **  StW‘m 


nnaiiiH  fimshed  with  a.lmi^  endfoom  Z  t-  ^  •  Xk  -a 

tl.e  t^-A  smaU  rMwd  cap  .dthin  >^‘0  ^bibd  avie*  otrhc 

mus^  the  front  ornamented.  w|lh  »n4pdncss ofthe  De.ty,soeroment!;r 

wodted  vine  leaves.-Tlm  hair  difessed  ^  Vr' 

with  a  tiara.-A  morning  dress  of 

thick  white  muslin,  madcap  close  to  !^  ^^<i»f««Wbem*ahnve.t*U.i.u. 
the  throat  with  a  collar.— Nccklaee  and  species.  _ 


armletoof  comellaA.— A  straw  hattum-  ,  Damcatk, 

ed^infront.  xh»  f.vni.rit.  Trfnifirathalf  volume  of  the  Amerl- 

Cr«rra/OA.er.«.o«.-The  favo^te  can  edition  of  Dr.  KeeV, New  Cyclop*, 
colors  are  pea.twen.  l.lac.  a«d  yelfqw.  j;  h„-b^c„  published  at  PhUadelpIda, 
^nng  r^ihsses  of  »oft  ^of  various  .fey  s. Bradford  Thtt’^k  nmnZr.c} 
^ours  are  worn  but  not  {Tcner^.  On  j 

Spencers  ^  ma^s  don,  wire  5000  cefie,  ofthcearfy  nnm- 

SXt^’s.!Xzszi.  t3  .it../. 

;^?r;  »s.':sr  ..Adi.y..fo.,„...p..y,b, 


Foreign  Literary^  TnteHigence, 

A  Supplement  to  the  Life  and  Poit- 
Immous  Works  of  Cowper,  .consisting: 


dofit  Xiktre  5000  copie*  of  the  early  nnm- 
her*  have  been  *oldf  ana  a  second  edition 
called for. 

A  volume  of  OaiGiitAL  Poe^s  by 
Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  author  of  Ter¬ 
rible  Tractoration  &c.  has  just  been 
puhlishefl  at  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Stansbury  and  others  will 
speedily  publish  an  octavo  edition  of 
Walkxr’s  Critical  Pronovkcino 


of  Orig^tnal  Letters,  addressed  chiefly  Dictiona  ay,  from  the  London  quarto, 
to  the  Rev.  Walter  Bag:ot|  to  which  is  containing:  the  last  improvements  a^d 
added,  an  Index  to  the  whole  work  j  by  corrections  of  the  author. 

W.  Haylty,  l?lsq.  was  published  in  -■  ^  -’  — a'  ■iyy 

March.  “Aw  original  TKAKSiATioir** 

Mhl  West,  whose  “  Letters  to  a  shall  bginserud  in  our  next.  Spirited 
young*  man'*  have  been  so  much  adn^i/>  translations  from  any  of  the  modern 
has  pubiisbed  “  Letters  to  a  youpg  languages  will  always  be  accejHable. 

lady,  oh  the  dutlci  and  cliaractcr^j  <n  We  welcome  Phaon . «wc‘  %>ant 

•romcn.**  lSArI^Ho. 


\ 


* ' '  •'Ahd’  f  ipilratcs  thu  godlike  so^it  ?  ^ 

r^n  it  90  enthral  the  mind,  ' 

’  That  Wefe'tfo  plac^for  lov<  find, 

for  soft  affection’s  sweet  cou 

?teathe  it  not  to  ^winds’ of  K^faven,^ 
6f  stirtl^  thou  6Aft^  liot'bcT  fbrg’iven, 
Tljus  to  ^*rong  the^  humrji  heart  j , 
For'in^ct  henevdleTtCc  so'niild 
And  pity,  virtue’s  dearest  child  ;  ^  , 
'PriCridihip  iWd  feclih^  thefe  theirtlWv 
enly  flames  impart.  H* 


For  the  Emerald. 

[TraitslatTions  and  imitations  of  the 
Me’  of  Hnliice:  havo  not  heeifl  unfre- 
quent.  W e,  however;  insert  the  fol- 
foadnff,  bbciMiS4$  vr«nhliik:>it  wiittiot 
suffer  by  a  comparison  'With  preced- 
'  ■  irvfrf  vt'rdions' }  -  >  -1  *  «. 

k'ide*  utalta  ttet  niye  cahJldum  . 
Sot\icte/  nee  jam  *uslineant  onus 
Silvit  labor  antes  ^  geluip/e  . 

Ftumirta  cdfistitirint  dcuto. 

■  KORf'bDt  IX.  BXB.  1, 
I  SEE  the  lofty  mountain  now. 

All  white  with  heaps  of  frozen  r:un. 
And  oaks  of  mSny  irt  kg'e  below 
Thciepohd’rmis  load  ran  scarce  slfstain. 

The  streamlet,  M'hich,  in  murmurs  nuld, 
-Meander’d  thro’  the  mead  before, 

Hy  winter’s  Tfo'n  fing-er  chill’d. 

In  murm<irs  now  is  heard  no  more. 

^  To  drive  away  the  bnimal  air, 

And  warm  my  soul  with  thouf^hts  divide, 
Ttn  g'ladd’ninif  blaze  aloft  1  rear. 

And  quaff'  in  Hips  of  racy  wine. 

But  trust  me  Flaccus,  all  is  rain 
To  drive  ffom  out  her  cavemanide. 
Grim  melancholy,  grief,  asid  pain. 


Coupled  warblers  twitter  sweet  ^ 
'.l^hiind  Ac  ftbek's  with  nimble  feet  ;  ^ 
While'  pe^pi"^  flow'rcts,.shew  theif 
lau^iing  faces.  *  .  ^ 

Zephyr,  of  her  wimls  the  chief,  ,, 
Sweetly  Ini sses  every  leaf,  * 

,  Pants  upon  the  blosMm’s  breast ;  i 
While  the  ceaseless  hum  of  bees,  ^ 
Noise  of  water  brooks,  and  trees. 
Shed  calmness  round,  and  lull  the  soul 
t®  rest. ' 

Sweet  upon  some  Kgh  hill’s  head,  • 
To-fice  the  lovely  icene  wide  spread 
To  mcet'the  enraptur’d  eye  ; 

Sweet  the  lionrutless,- placid  seas 
Just  raffled  by  the  jrtnw-wing’d  breeze. 
And  sweet  the  gilded  town  afar  to  spy. 
But  sweeter,  dearer  far,  to  me. 

From  noise,  from  care,  from  business 
free, 

To  rove  dark  woods  among  ;  [e^. 

To  make  acquaintance  witheach  flow*- 
E^h.plant,  which  envious  woods  em¬ 
bower,  ^  ' 

And  listless  set  me  down  to  hear  thg 
wild  birtls^sqng.  ' 


I.oye,  so  poets  lisM  to  sing, 

^  He^lPd  in-the  bowers  of ‘spring,  ; 

"-^hen  lov’d  to  lurk  in’ladicl’  eyes,  , 

^  WMWImrntih  ^igiit  h1*i  dikutM  b^, 
Ahn  Jatfghing  aim  the  secret  blow, 

Or  glide  himself  within  aiid«inakc  the 
heart  hTs  prize.  •  ’ 

So,  Ind^^hc  iis’d  to  play,  I  ■ 

Till  once* upon  a  luckless  day,  . 
Old  Plutus  'itopt  the  TOf ing  boy,  * 


Sad  impk  of  grecn-Cy’d  solitude. 

Let  him,  coivsujn’d  by  inward  rage. 

Or  whom  falae  love  has  taught  to  pine. 
His  rage  forget,  hts  love  assuage. 

By  all  the  mystic  powers  of  wine. 

Unanswer’d  k>ve‘aadHtge  within, 

I  knew  ye  aot^  vikor.  siuldlning  brood« 
But  p^gs  bey’oiiAthe  power  of  -wine 
1  know,  the  pangB  .of*  solitude. 

Ttic  friend  idone  oT^kiiidred  mould, 

(  Vsin  iw  the .  sparkling*  rat  y  ■flood, ) . 
Can  drive  away*thal  inw'aiti  cold,  . 
The  chill  of  wintry  solitude. 

TllKOV. 


And  gav^  him  gems,  aqd  shining  gold 

'  Andy^nfsht  Jike,  tliejr  irevbeoome  hli 
only  joy.  •>*  TIT*  J-“ 

Is  df  ’frrhVs,  • 

VVhich^^9  h^t  bey  itches 


Tm  tftc  tmmkdi  j 

••  To  SinciritjV  ^ 

rdiiASTK  Patroneis  oftrulh  t.lvcvVcncei 
thee  ?  *  '  j 

And  thou  of  heavenly  race  art , surely 
tpnmg ! . 

'Who  keep'st  thy  conscience  itill  froiUi 
error  free,  • 

And  inr.»*st  the.  heart  the  ruler  of  thy' 
tongue  i  • 

Who  scom’st  the  expectation  to  con- 
troul, 

.When  fortune  seems  tO;  crown  the  hope 
in  bloom  ; 

When  fate  denies — still  resolute  of  soul,' 

Thou  seal’st  with  equal  faith  an  adverse 
doom : 

'Bclov’d  Sincerity  / 


for  Cupid,  pMtsiag  I#  Iftc  ha. 
Lurk’d  in  the  tangles  of  her  hair. 

No  more  the  Queen  of  Cyprus  smil'd, 
But  wept,  deserted  by  her  child, 

Till  awful  venMance  she  demands^- 
Rage  fills  her  breast,  h  arms  her  hands. 


The  earthly  Goddess  she  assails. 
And  furious  tears  with  pointed  nails. 


O  let  me  bear 
Thy  precious  tidings  .when  they  lead 
to  joy  i 


But  never  let  me  those  dread  accents 
hear. 

Which  tend  domestic  comfort  to  des- 
troy  ; 

'Lest  pity  prompt  me  thy  fair  path  to 


leave. 

And  with  a  pious  fraud,  the  gentle 
*  heart  jdeceiye. 


*X  TY. 

S  orr  as  the  falling  dews  of  night. 
The  tear  of  pity  flows ; 

Bright  as  the  mom’s  returning  light, 
That  gilds  the  opening  rose  : 

Sweet  as  the  fragrant  breeze  of  May, 
Her  sympathetic  sigh  1 

Mild,  as  the  dawning  tint  of  day. 

The  beam  that  lights  her  eye. 

Still,  gentle  spirit, -O’ct  my  heart 
Preserve  thy  wonted  sway-; 

Teach  me  to  blunt  affliction’s  dart. 
And  tooth  her  cares  away. 


UrXORAM. 

Tom,  though  a  vicious  life  he  led. 
With  e  »*ery  one  some  fault  would  find 

Tom’s  call’d  a  satirist . agreed. 

His  life’s  a  satire  on  mankind.  Z 


SEL»CTXOTJS. 

Thot  the  learned  language  of  Greece 
w^as  not  iinsuited  to  the  strains  of 
modem  gallantry  and  sprightliness,  a 
French  Gentleman  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a{^ear8to  have  endeavoured 
’  to  prove,  when  he  wrote  a  most  ele* 
gant  copy  of  Greek  verses  addressed 
to  a  lady  who  had  recovered  from  the 
small -po'i  without  injury  to  her  beau¬ 
ty.  The  ingenious  author  gave  it  for 
a  title,  “The  Wrath  ofVenus  and 
it  may  not  be  unamusing  to  compare 
it,  in  an  Exxglish  dress,  vrith  tra^a- 
tions  from 


EFFECTUAL  MALICE. 

Or  all  the  peas  which  my  poor.rhymei 
molest,.  .  fbest: 

Colin* t  the  sharpest  U — ^succeeds  >the 
Others  outrageous  scold,  and  rail  doan 
right,  ispight : 

With  serious  raocour,and  true  Christian 
But  he, more  sly, pursues  his  fcB  design  ; 


Writes  scoundrel  verses— sad  then  says 
they’re  mine. 


ancient  poets  ' 

‘AS  Love  on  Venus’  bosom  lay,  j 

He  saw ‘the  wife  of  Fleury  stray, 

And  charm’d  he  fiew*  to  meet  the  dame, 
And  call’d  her  by  a  mother’s  name. 
Neglected  Venus  strove  in  vain 
The  little  rover  to  restrain  ; 


A  new  eolution  to  an  old  problem- 

*Tis  clear,  since  Brandy  kiU’4  Tom*i 
scolding  wife. 

That  drinking  rids  us  of  the  cares  oflife 


Publhht'd  (Very  Sarvrefay  by  BktCBRR  iT*  State  ^Street 


